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capable of no taste of life, and breathe and walk about the earth as insignificants. But I am going to desire your further favour in behalf of our harmless brotherhood, and hope you will show in a true light the unmarried henpecked, as well as you have done justice to us, who submit to the conduct of our wives. I am very particularly acquainted with one who is under entire submission to a kind girl, as he calls her; and though he knows I have been witness both to the ill-usage he has received from her, and his inability to resist her tyranny, he still pretends to make a jest of me for a little more than ordinary obsequiousness to my spouse.' No longer than Tuesday last he took me with him to visit his mistress; and he having, it seems, been a little in disgrace before, thought by bringing me with him she would constrain herself, and insensibly .fall into general discourse with him; and so he might break the ice, and save himself all the ordinary compunctions and mortifications she used to make him suffer before she would be reconciled after any act of rebellion on his .part. When we came into the room, we were received with the utmost 'coldness; and when he presented me as Mr Such-a-one, his very good friend, she just had patience to suffer my salutation; but when he himself, with a very gay air, offered to follow me, she gave him a thundering box on the ear, called him pitiful poor-spirited wretch, how durst he see heir face? His wig and hat fell on different parts of the floor. She seized the wig too soon for him to recover it, and kicking it downstairs, threw herself into an opposite room, pulling the door after her with a force, that you would have thought the hinges would have given way. We went down, you must think, with no very good countenances; and as we sneaked off, and were driving home together, he confessed to me that her anger was thus highly raised, because he did not think fit to fight a gentleman who had said she was what she was; 'but', says he, 'a kind letter or two, or fifty pieces, will put her in humour again'. I asked him why he did not part with her; he answered, he loved her with all the tenderness imaginable, and she had too many charms to be abandoned for & little quickness of spirit. Thus does this illegitimate henpecked overlook the hussy's having no regard to his very life and fame, in